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**  ON  REVERENCE  FOR  ANTIQUITY  ” 

THERE  is  no  sensation  of  the 
(  litATi  which  more  satisfactorily  in- 
iJicates  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  or 
^  t.hich  more  evidently  iranquilizes 
ftliC  faculties  for  the  reception  of 
jjjV  ‘friuable  benevolence  and  philan- 
i  t  ropy,  than  the  reverence  paid  to 
1  t  ftiuiments  which  have  continued 
■fiir  ages,  and  of  which  time  has 
softened  the  asperities.  Reverence 
ffer  antiquity  is  a  quality  which  in- 
5t,‘u  ises  with  the  decay  c.f  the  ar- 
(tnt  passions,  and  gradually  un- 
p  Sliding  its  brightness  as  age  advan- 
.shines  with  most  conspicuous 
I  mt  lesiie,  as  those  passions  expire. 

And  this  is  not  wonderful  ;  for  to- 
'  *  wards  the  close  of  life,  there  is  on- 


old  establishments,  it  is  presump¬ 
tively  true,  that  that  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  longest,  was  originally  best; 
that  those  opinions  which  have  been 
tested  by  repeated  experience,  have 
rested  on  the  stability  of  truth,  and 
that  those  action?,  the  memory  of 
which  has  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  must 
.‘'Urely  have  originated  in  virtue, 
j  T  he  effects  of  time  upon  moral 
j  qualities,  and  the  fabrics  of  matter 
are  considerably  analogous ;  they 
I  destroy  the  weaknesses  and  imper- 
I  fections  of  both  ;  and  those  parts 
only  can  endure  which  like  virtue 
j  on  one  side,  and  adamant  on  the 
other,  defy  alike  the  assaults  of 
passion,  and  the  storms  of  nature. 
Such  alone  can  stand  ;  but  they 
;  stand  conspicuous  and  unremoved, 
'  and  perhaps  a  little  supported  by 
I  the  very  ruins  which  surround 
I  them. 

i  But  it  must  be  admitted,  what 
I  mankind  have  long  understood^ 


Ij  a  short  space  required  to  con-  and  still  believe  to  be  correct,  is 
^rt  a  most  fervent  worshipper,  in-  not  necessarily  so.  Error  may  in- 
te  an  object  of  the  worship,  here  in  every  thing  of  a  compara- 
lilhether  this  devotion  repiilt  from  tive  nature  ;  so  that  any  probable 
tk  ‘  prejudices  of  education,  from  |  supposition,  W’hich  is  not  demon- 
j  9lle  conclusions  of  reason,  or  from  ,  strable,  cannot  with  safety  be  de- 
Mch  instantaneous  impulses  of  feel-  |  dared  to  be  true.  The  system  of 
iiK(,  as  cannot  be  reconciled  w'ith  I  Tycho  Brahe,  was  once  very  gen- 
case,  piinci  pies  of  reflection,  or  dogmas  erally  believed,  and  astrological 
^  prepossession,  it  certainly  has  a  decisions  were  formerly  of  iindis- 
»ir)’  beneficial  effect  upon  gener-  !  puted  authority.  The  ground  on 
d  Society.  However  diflicult  it  |  w'hich  we  advance  is,  that  no  bet- 
^  ’.,i*ay  be  unanswerably  to  account ,  ter  test  of  the  truth  of  An  unsettled 
^  the  causes  of  this  respect  for  '  preposition  can  be  £Mind,  •  than 
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length  of  continuance,  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  belief. 

As  this  reverence  is  excellent  in 
its  nature,  it  must  therefore  be 
laudable  in  its  effects.  According¬ 
ly  we  find  in  the  most  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  those  which  have  cultivated 
letters,  encouraged  glorious  achiev- 
raents  and  patronised  science,  that 
this  sacred  attachment  to  antiquity 
has  been  found  most  ardently  to 
exist.  But  among  a  people,  where 
truth  and  sentiment  are  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  venality,  where 
traffic  and  wealth  are  terms  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  renowai,  and  where  no¬ 
bleness  of  heart  is  chilled  by  the 
cold  calculations  of  interest,  this 
genial  current  of  reverence  is  fro¬ 
zen,  in  its  progress,  and  tricles  in 
stead  of  flowing.  Thus  the  Aihe- 
nians,  though  they  were  in  the  last 
degree,  capricious  in  their  esti* 
mate  of  living  merit,  paid  the  great¬ 
est  deference  to  their  ancient  he¬ 
roes  and  statesmen ;  celebrated  their 
praises  in  their  songs,  or  immortal 
ised  their  persons  in  marble.  But 
who  ever  heard  of  Dutch  gratitude, 
or  Dutch  nobleness  towards  their 
progenitors,  or  men  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  virtue  I  'Fhere,  where  every  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  mind  is  at  market, 
where  love  and  friendship  are  com¬ 
modities  on  sale, human  nature  is  de¬ 
graded  below  itself,  and  the  world  is 
no  longer  desirable  than  as  a  placeof 
sensual  resort,  every  thing  worthy, 
permanent,  or  intellectual,  being 
either  dead  or  inert.  Indeed  it  is  the 
nature  of  trade  to  relax  the  stim¬ 
ulants  to  literary  or  scientific  exer¬ 
tion,  curb  the  desires  of  excellence, 
and  defeat  the  hopes  of  renown,  by 
withholding  the  inducements  of 
patronage  or  praise,  to  the  success 
ofj  superior  talents. 

This  country  too,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  realising  the  hypothesis, 
founded  upon  Uie  exj^erience  of 


ages,  and  particularly  upon  the  | ' 
facts  discoverable  in  modern  Eu-  {{ I 
rope  ;  That  reference  for  antiquhj  ' 
prevails  in  the  greatest  degree,  durirg  \ 
periods  of  the  most  perfect  civilization^  \ 
*Ufhen  letters  and  the  fine  arts  are  in 
their  most  flourishing  state,  and  v.^htn 
glory,  honor  and  virtue^  are  the  romlt 
to  reno^sun  ;  but  is  almost  drstr>iyti  ' 
•whenever  excessive  lo^i^  of  -gain  hot  I 
become  generally  difused,  and  by  necet.  = 
sary  consequence,  has  changed  the  pntht 
of  eminence  from  honor,  glory  and  vir.  ^ 
tue,  to  meanness,  venality,  and  corrupt 
tion  We  have  here  none  of  ibojf  u 
finer  sentiments,  by  which  either  | 
our  patriotism  or  attachment  to  our  | 
forcfatliers  can  he  discovered.  Tlie  | 
glow  of  poetry,  and  the  fervor  ot  | 
eloquence,  have,  in  every  countrr,  | 
been  rendered  more  effectual,  hv  I 
the  introduction  of  this  sentiment  I 
'rhe  example  of  ancestry,  has  been  | 
set  up  by  every  poet,  and  in  every  i. 
country,  from  Homer,  Virgil,  and  I 
Statius,  to  ShHke>peaie,  Schiller,  | 
and  Voltaire.;  the  muted  efforts  ct  1 
every  libei'al,  and  every  fine  an, 
have  consecrated  the  deeds  ot  an¬ 
cient  wan  ioi  s,  statesmen  and  saces, 
to  immortHi  fame.  Ihit  Amen- 
cans,  wliilst  they  can  boast  of  pro¬ 
genitors,  more  remarkable  for  vir- 
lues  than  the  Ibunders  of  any  oiiitt 
country,  and  statesmen  and  lead¬ 
ers,  every  way  worthy  U)  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  tliem,  cannot  discover 
I  throughout  their  country,  from  tlie 
I  Missisippi  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  or 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Allegany, 
any  national  work  of  importance, 
by  which  their  reverence  may  be 
transmitted  in  its  fullest  force,  to 
remoce  posterity.  Even  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Washington,  the  saviourof 
the  liberties,  tlie  preserver  of  the 
Independence,  and  the  framer  of 
the  prosperity,  of  his  country,  yet 
exists  only  in  tlie  page  of  the  biog-j 
1  rapher,  the  seniiments  of  the  bottle, 
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I  he  breasts  of  a  few  individuals  ; 
is  not  perpetual -d  by  any  act 
ch  does  honor  to  his  country- 
1.  He  lives  indeed  in  the  ex- 
Jed  population,  and  increased 
ilth,  in  the  pros^'^erous  cc^ndition 
•Vmerica  ;  but  tliat  pro."perity, 
ile  it  will  for  ever  be  considered 
lllar  of  Washington’s  fame,  will 
he  same  time  be  viewed  as  a 
nument  of  disgrace  to  the  na¬ 
il.  The  deeds  of  our  revolu- 
iiary  heroes,  are  suffered  like 
ir  ashes  to  he  scattered  far  and 
Jc  by  accidental  occurrences ; 

[  without  those  sacred  memorials 
it  sanctify  respect,  they  will  de- 
nd  to  our  posterity  unnoticed, 

J  unknown.  This  stain  upon 
!  patriotism  of  A  mericans, though 
lever  can  be  entirely  eradicated, 
ly  yet  be  partially  whitened, 
ley  may  yet  exhibit  a  letuniing 
ise  of  the  gratitude  they  owe,  by 
acting  at  the  capital  of  this  vast 
itinent,  a  magnificent  mausole- 
1,  which  shall  contain  the  ashes 
th.'ir  ancestors,  and  the  record 
their  achievements.  This  trib- 
J  of  gratitude  and  reverence,  is 
manJed  equally  to  secure  our 
nor,  and  their  reputation. 

There  is  another  object  oF  rever- 
ce,  Wiiich  is  yet  most  dist  race- 
ly  neglected.  Our  forefathers 
Plymouth,  who  encountered 
:  perils  of  an  unknown  ocean, 
Jured  the  wintery  storms  of  thi  i 
inhospitable  land,  and  under- 
•nt  the  fatigues  of  cultivating 
‘  iron  soil  of  New  England,  wlio 
ped  their  own  gratitude  to  God, 
J  honor  towards  theirfellow  men, 
^uld  be  the  inheritance  of  their 
iidren  ;  who  establisiieJ  an  em- 
e  to  which  no  bounds  of  dura- 
•n  or  prosperity  can  reasonably 
assigned,  must  view  with  indig- 
the  degeneracy  of  this  race, 
le  piou§  iEneas,  founded  au  em- 


pire,  and  his  reputation  is  perpetu.. 
Hied  by  the  muse  of  Virgil,  by  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil;  but  the  names 
of  Winslow,  Carver,  and  Bradford; 
exist  only  in  the  musty  records  of 
primitive  times.  But  on  this 
theme  let  us  forbear  our  repre¬ 
hensions  ;  since  a  monument  is  now 
proposed  to  be  erected  at  Ply  mouth, 
to  consecrate  their  names,  and  re¬ 
cord,  for  it  cannot  dignify  their 
splendid  actions,  and  their  saintlike 
virtues.  This  proposal  is  equally 
honorable  to  the  projectors  of  it, 
as  it  will  be  to  the  community,  if 
it  be  erected.  And  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  idea  should  be  gen¬ 
erally  known  to  be  generally  en¬ 
couraged,  the  various  places  cf 
public  resort  in  this  city  should 
have  papers  posted  in  tliem,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  design  proposed  ; 
and  by  that  mean?-,  afford  an  c*p- 
portunity  to  every  descendant  of 
tfe  Plymouth  band,  so  illustrious 
for  their  pilgrimage,  their  virtues, 
their  courage,  and  their  wisdom,  to 
pronifjte,  by  his  individual  exer¬ 
tions,  so  meiiiorlous  an  undoi tak¬ 
ing.  'I'lic  public  at  large,  canina. 
be  indihereiit  to  the  success  of 
this  scheiiie,  whicli  may  l)C  ctmi- 
plcteiy  triniTipIiant,  if  a  few  inoi- 
vidiiai.'  would  exert  their  influence 
in  its  promotion.  Half  the  cx- 
pence  which  has  been  profusely 
wasted  in  convivial  festivity,  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  event,  would 
produce  a  sum  which  would  de¬ 
fray  the  cost  of  a  monument,  every 
way  worthy  of  the  venerable  pil¬ 
grims  whose  names  it  is  intended 
to  commeniOraie.  The  place  de¬ 
signed  fi>i  its  erection,  is  some 
spot  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,’ 
which  w  as  distinguished  in  ourfore- 
fathcTs*  days  ;  but  its  elegance 
must  depend  upon  the  liberal  grat¬ 
itude  of  their  offspring.  An  off¬ 
spring,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  yet 
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little  remarkable  for  the  encour- 1  our  stopping  short  of  them,  and 
agement  of  the  liberal  arts,  of  let  - 1  losing,  by  careless  indolence  and 


ters,  or  of  glorious  deeds  ;  but  of  self-desertion,  the  greatest  pan 


whom,  in  the  present  instance,  a 
little  may  certainly  be  demanded, 
because  every  thing  is  due.  It 
may  perhaps  be  considered  in  the 
highest  degree  absurd,  to  attempt 
to  alter  tlie  bias  of  public  opinion, 
from  ignominious  neglect,  of  our 


ancestor  s  memory,  to  a  generous 
gratitude,  for  their  exertions,  pri¬ 
vations  and  sufferings.  But  wheth¬ 
er  the  attempt  may  beconie  abor¬ 
tive  or  successful,  we  can  compro- 


that  strength  with  which  we  really 
are  endued. 

How  common  is  it  for  those  who 
profess  (and  perhaps  sincerely)  to 
believe  with  entire  persuasion  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  to  declare  tha: 
they  do  not  pretend  to  frame  ihtit 
lives  according  to  the  purity  of  it 
moral  prccepia  !  ‘  i  hope,*  say  thet, 
‘  I  am  guilty  of  no  great  crimes; 
l)ut  the  customs  of  the  world  it 
these  limes  will  not  admit  of  a  cob. 
duct  agreeable  eitiicr  to  reason  or 


nii?e  with  misfortime  from  an  im¬ 
pression  that  we  have  intended  well,  j  revelation.  I  know  the  course 
(»rin  the  full  tide  of  succcss,can  take  |  hfc  1  nm  i.i  is  wrong  ;  1  know  tha: 


del’ght  in  the  reflection,  iliat  we 
have  in  a  small  degree  accelerated 
•.lie  rapidity  of  the  stream. 

Horatio. 


I  am  engrossed  by  t!ie  v.  orld- 
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ON  INDIFFERENCE  IN  RELIGION. 


I  have  no  time  for  reflection,  i. 
for  tlie  prvrcllce  of  many  duiiel 
which  1  acknowledge  to  be  snek 
But  i  know  not  how  it  is —  I  (it 
not  find  liiat  I  ca.i  alter  my  Ui.mi:; 
of  living.^ —  riius  they  coolly  .ir 
contentedly  give  themselves  up  to 
constant  course  of  dissipation,  a  . 
a  goner  It  woruiiessnei'S  of  chare 
ter.  which,  T  ioar,  is  as  little  fivo 


WHATEVER  absurdities  may 
ar  ise  from  the  fancied  ardors  of  on- 
.hnsiasm,  they  are  much  le?s  per-  j  able  li)  their  happiness  here  or  iieu 
.licious  to  the  mind  than  the  con- '  -after,  as  the  occasional  commi'^d 
irary  extreme  of  coldness  and  indif- 1  of  crimes  at  whic-h  they  would  s‘ 
ference  in  religion.  'The  spirit  of  j  and  tremble,  'roe  habitual  negl. 


'ellgion.  The  spirit 
chivalry,  though  it  led  to  many  ro¬ 
mantic  enterprises,  w’as  nevertheless 
favourable  to  true  courage,  as  it  ex¬ 
cited  and  nourished  magnanimity 
and  contempt  of  danger  ;  w'hich, 
though  sometimes  wasted  in  absurd 
undertakings,  were  of  the  greatest 
use  on  real  and  proper  occasions. 
The  noblest  energies  of  which  we 
are  capable,  can  scarcely  be  called 


of  all  that  is  most  valuable  anu  i' 
portant,  of  children,  friends,  :c 
vants — of  neighbours  and  depM;  i 
enls — of  the  poor — of  God — 
of  their  own  minds,  tiiey  consi.: 
as  an  excusable  levity,  and  satiij 
themselves  with  laying  the  biiirj 
on  the  manners  of  the  times. 

If  a  modern  lady  of  fashion  v] 
to  be  called  to  account  for  thed 


out  without  some  degree  of  enthu-  i  position  of  her  time,  1  imagine  h 


siasm,  in  whatever  cause  we  are  i  defence  would  run  in  this  style 


engaged ;  and  those  sentiments, 
whicn  tend  to  the  exaltation  of  hu- 


‘  1  can’t,  you  know,  be  out  ot 


man  nature,  though  they  may  of- 


world,  nor  act  differently  from 


ten  excite  attempts  beyond  the  hu¬ 
man  powers,  will,  however,  prevent 


ery  body  in  it.  The  hours  are  c- 


mar 


ery  where  late-— consequently  I 
late. — 1  have  scarce  breakfa-t 
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before  rtiorninaf  visits  be^in  — or  it  ioned.  As  to  the  Christian  duty 
is  time  to  go  to  an  auction,  or  a  of  charity,  I  assure  you  I  am  nor  ill- 
concert — or  to  take  a  little  exercise  nacured;  and  (considering  that  the 
for  my  health.  Dressing  iiiy  hair  greatcxpenceof  being  always  dress- 
ih  along  opperation — but  one  can't  edfor  company,  with  losses  at  cards, 
appear  with  a  head  unlike  every  subscriptions,  and  public  spectacles, 
bt>dy  else.  One  must  sometimes  leave  me  very  little  to  dispose  of) 
goto  a  playt  or  an  opera  ;  though  |  I  am  ready  enough  to  give  my  mon- 
I  own  it  hurries  one  to  death.  '  ey  when  I  meet  with  a  miserable 
Then,  what  with  necessary  visits —  object.  You  say,  I  should  enquire 
the  perpetual  engagements  to  card-  j  out  such,  inform  myself  thoroughly 
parties  at  private  houses — and  at-  |  of  their  cases,  make  an  acquain- 
lendance  on  the  public  assemblies,  tance  with  the  poor  of  my  neigh- 
lu  which  all  people  of  fashion  sub-  .  bourhood  in  the  country,  and  plan 
^  scribe,  the  evenings,  you  see,  are  out  the  best  method  of  relieving  the 
fully  disposed  of.  What  time  then  unfortunate,  and  assisting  the  in- 
can  I  possibly  have  for  what  you  dustrious.  But  this  supposes  much 
call  domestic  duties  ? — You  talk  of  |  more  time,  and  much  more  money, 
the  olhees  and  enjoyments  of  friend-  |  than  I  have  to  bestow.  1  have  had 
ship—alas  !  I  have  no  hours  left  for  I  hopes  indeed  that  my  summers 
friends  !  I  must  see  them  in  a  would  have  afForded  me  more  lei- 
;  crowd,  or  not  at  all.  As  to  culti-  sure  ;  but  wc  stay  pretty  late  in 
I  vating  the  friendship  of  my  hus-  town  ;  then  we  generally  pass  sev- 
band,  we  arc  very  civil  when  we  eral  weeks  at  one  or  other  of  the 
meet  ;  but  we  are  lK>th  too  much  !  w  ater-drinking  places,  where  every 
engaged  to  spend  much  time  w  ith  |  moment  is  spent  in  public  ;  and, 
eacii  other.  With  regard  to  my  {  for  the  few*  months  in  which  W'e 
daughters,  I  have  given  them  a  reside  at  our  tnvn  seat,  our  house  is 
French  governess  and  proper  mas-  always  lull,  with  a  succession  of 
tets — 1  can  do  no  more  for  them  j  company,  to  whose  amusement  one 
You  tell  me  I  slu»uid  instruct  my  |  is  obliged  to  dedicate  every  hour  of 
servants — luit  1  liave  nt)t  time  to  j  the  day.'  . 

inform  myself,  much  less  can  I  un-  So  here  endo  the  account  of  that 
dertake  any  thing  ot  that  sort  for  lime  which  was  given  you  to  pre- 
ihem,  or  even  be  able  to  guess  pare  and  educate  yourself  for  eter- 
what  they  do  with  themselves  the  nity  ? — yet  you  believe  the  immor- 
git  itesi  part  of  the  twenty-four  taliiy  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
hours.  I  go  to  church,, if  possible,  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Ask 
once  on  a  Sunday,  and  then  some  your  own  heart  what  rewards  you 
f'f  niy  servants  attend  me  ;  and,  if  deserve — or  what  kind  of  felicity 
they  will  not  mind  what  the  preach-  you  are  fitted  to  enjoy  ?  Which  of 
€r  says,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  The  those  faculties  or  affections,  which 
management  of  our  fortune,  as  far  heaven  can  be  supposed  to  gratify, 

;  -*s  1  am  concerned,  I  must  leave  to  have  you  cultivated  and  improved  ? 
t  the  steward  and  house-lceeper  ;  for  If,  in  that  eternal  world,  the  stores 
find  I  can  barely  snatch  a  quar-  of  knowledge,  should  be  laid  open 
^ ’ter  of  an  hour  just  to  look  over  the  before  you,  have  you  preserved 
i  ^ill  of  fare  when  I  am  to  have  that  thirst  of  knowledge  or  that  tiste 
^  Company,  that  they  may  not  send  of  truth,  which  is  now  to  be  iiidul- 
any  thing  frightful  or  old-fash-  ged  with  endless  information  ?  lf> 

I  .  a  tt  2 
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in  the  society  of  saints  and  angels, 
the  purest  benevolence  and  most  cor¬ 
dial  love  is  to  constitute  your  happi¬ 
ness,  wheie  is  die  heart  that  should 
enjoy  this  delightful  intercourse  of 
affection  ?  Has  yours  been  exercised 
and  refined  to  a  proper  capacity  of 
it  during  your  state  of  discipline, 
by  the  energies  of  generous  friend¬ 
ship,  by  the  meltings  of  parental 
fondness,  or  by  that  union  of  heart 
and  soul,  that  mixed  axertionof  per¬ 
fect  friendship  and  ineffable  tender¬ 
ness,  wliich  approaches  nearest  to  the 
lull  satisfaction  of  our  nature,  in  the 
hands  of  conjugal  love  ?  Alas  !  you 
scarce  knew  you  had  a  heart,  except 
when  you  felt  it  swell  wiih  pride, 
or  flutter  with  vanity.  Has  your 
piety  and  gratitude  to  the  source  of 
allgood  been  exercised  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  constant  acts  of  praise  and  ; 
thanksgiving  ?  Was  it  nourished  by  j 
frequent  meditation,  and  silent  re-  I 
collectionof  all  the  wonders  he  hath  \ 
done  for  us,  till  it  hurst  forth  in  j 
fervent  prayer  ?  1  fear  it  was  rather 
decency  than  devotion  that  carried 
you  once  a  week  to  the  place  ol 
public  worship — and,  for  the  rest 
of  the  week,  your  thoughts  and  time 
were  so  differently  filled  up,  that 
the  idea  of  a  Ruler  of  the  universe 
could  occur  but  seldom,  and  then, 
rather  as  an  object  of  terror  than 
of  hope  and  joy.  How  then  shall 
a  soul,  so  dead  to  div'ue  love,  so 
lost  to  all  but  the.mqst  cjiildish  pur¬ 
suits,  be  able  to  #:&lt  arid  enlarge 
itself  to  a  capacity  of  bliss  which 
we  are  allowed  to  hope  for,  in  a 
more  intimate  perception  of  the  di¬ 
vine  presence,  in  contemplating 
more  nearly  the  perfections  of  our 
Creator,  and  in  pouring  out  before 
his  throne  our  ardent  gratitude,  love 
and  adoration?  What  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  is  the  life  you  have  passed 
tlirough  for  such  an  immortality  ? 

And  dare  you  look  down  with 


contempt  on*  those  whom  stron;^ 
temptation  from  natural  passions, 
or  a  train  of  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances,  have  sunk  into  the  commis. 
sion  of  what  you  call  great  crimes  ? 
Dare  you  speak  peace  to  your  own 
heart,  because  by  different  circum¬ 
stances  you  have  been  preserved 
from  them  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
wish  to  lessen  the  horror  of  crimes ; 
but  yet,  as  the  temptations  to  these 
occur  but  seldom,  whereas  the 
temptations  to  neglect,  and  indif¬ 
ference  towards  our  duty,  for  ever 
surround  us,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
awaken  ourselves  to  some  calcula- 
tion  of  the  proportions  between  such 
habitual  omision  of  all  that  is  good, 
and  the  commission  of  more  heinous 
acts  of  sin  ;  between  wasting  our 
whole  life  in  what  is  falsely  called 
innocent  amusement,  and  disgra¬ 
cing  it  b)  faults  which  would  alarm 
society  more,  though  possibly  tiiey 
miglit  injure  it  less. 

H»»w  arna/ing  is  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  tlie  exiicme  of  negligence 
and  self-indulgence  in  such  nomi¬ 
nal  Christians,  and  tlie  opposite  ex¬ 
cess  of  rigour,  which  some  have  un¬ 
happily  thought  meritorious  !  be¬ 
tween  a  Rascal  (wlu>  dreaded  the 
inriuence  of  ple.isure  so  much,  as  to 
wear  an  iron,  which  he  pressed  in¬ 
to  his  side  whenever  he  found  him¬ 
self  taking  delight  in  any  object  of 
sense)  and  ilmse  who  think  life  lent 
them  only  to  he  S(jiiandered 
in  sensual  diversions,  ami  the  frivo¬ 
lous  indulgence  ot  vanity  ?  What  i 
strange  composition  is  man  !  ever 
diverging  from  the  right  line — lor- 
getting  the  true  end  of  his  being— 
or  widely  mistaking  the  means  that 
lead  to  it  ? 

If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  had  made  it  the 
condition  of  our  future  happiness* 
that  we  should  spend  the  days  ot 
our  pilgrimage  here  on  earth  in  vul- 
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unur/  suffering  and  mortificadon, 
and  a  continual  opposition  to  every 
inclination  of  nature,  it  would  sure¬ 
ly  be  worth  while  to  conform  even 
to  these  conditions,  however  rigor¬ 
ous  ;  and  we  see,  by  numerous  ex¬ 
amples,  that  it  is'not  more  than  hu¬ 
man  creatures  are  capable  of,  when 
fully  persuaded'  that  their  eternal 
interests  demanded  it.  But  if,  in 
fact,  the  laws  of  God  are  no  other 
than  directions  for  the  better  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  existence — if  he  has 
forbid  us  nothing  that  is  not  perni¬ 
cious,  and  commanded  nothing  that 
is  not  highly  advantageous  to  us — 
if,  like  a  beneficent  parent,  he  in¬ 
flicts  neither  punishment  nor  con¬ 
straint  unnecessarily, but  makes  our 
good  the  end  of  all  his  injunctions — 
it  will  then  appear  much  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  we  should  perverse¬ 
ly  goon  in  constant  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  neglect  of  those  injunctions.  | 

Is  there* a  single  pleasure  worthy  j 
of  a  rational  being,  which  is  not,  | 
within  certain  limitations,  consistent 
with  religion  and  virtue  ?  And  are  ■ 
not  the  limits,  within  which  we  are  ] 
permitted  to  enjoy  tliem,  the  same  ! 
which  are  prescribed  by  reason  and  ! 
nature,  and  which  we  cannotexceed  : 
without  manifest  huit  to  ourselves,  j 
or  others  ?  It  is  not  the  life  of  a  her¬ 
mit  that  is  enjoined  us  ;  it  is  only 
the  life  of  a  rational  being,  formed 
for  society,  capable  of  continual 
improvement,  and  consequently  of 
continual  advancement  in  happi¬ 
ness. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  think  of 
recalling  those  w'hom  long  habits, 
and  the  established  tyranny  of  pride 
and  vanity,  have  almost  precluded 
from  a  possibility  of  improving  by 
advice,  and  in  whom  the  very  de¬ 
sire  of  amendment  is  extinguished  ; 
but  for  those  who  are  now  entering 
on  the  stage  of  life,  and  who  have 
their  parts  to  choose,  how  earnestly 


could  I  wish  for  the  spirit  of  persua¬ 
sion  — for  such  a  ‘  warning  voice* 
as  should  make  itself  heard  amidst 
all  the  gay  bustle  that  surrounds 
them  !  it  should  cry  to  them  with¬ 
out  ceasing,  not  to  be  led  away  by 
the  crowd  of  fools,  without  knowing 
whither  they  are  going — not  to  ex¬ 
change  real  happiness  for  the  emp¬ 
ty  name  of  pleasure — not  to  prefer 
fashion  to  immortality — and  not 
fancy  it  possible  for  them  to  be  in¬ 
nocent,  and  at  the  same  time  use¬ 
less. 


THE  MEDLEV. 

**  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  reficit 
varietas.” 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

The  following  letter  is  a  curiosity  ;  as 
it  practically  exhibits  the  peculiar- 
[  ity  of  wit  which  prevailed  in  the 
j  reign  of  Queen  lilizabeth.  Sir  John  Har- 
ington  wai  esteemed  the  wittiest  man 
I  at  court.  This  opinion  was  so  preva- 
j  lent,  that  in  Bath,  where  he  dlnc^  in  a 
I  numerous  company,  and  the  servant 
I  maid  being  particularly  attentive  to 
!  he  enquired  the  reason  ;  she  repli¬ 

ed  “  I  understand  you  area  very  witty 
I  man :  and  if  I  should  displease  you 
I  in  any  thing,  I  fear  you  would  make 
'  an  epigram  of  me.” 

SIR  JOHN  HARINGTON  TO  SIR  AN- 
i  THONY  STANDEN,  KNIGHT. 


It  is  not  a  lake  of  Lethe,  that 
makes  us  forget  our  friends,  hut  it 
is  the  lack  of  good  messengers  ; 
fi)r  who  will  write,  when  his  letters 
shall  be  opened  by  the  w'ay,  and 
construed  at  pleasure,  or  rather  dis¬ 
pleasure  ? — Some  used  this  in  Ire¬ 
land,  that  perhaps  have  repented  it 
since  in  England.  I  came  to  court 
in  the  very  heal  and  height  of 
all  displeasures  :  after  I  had  been 
there  but  an  hour,  I  was  threaten- 
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ed  with  the  Fleet;  I  answered  po-  j  none,  save  the  certain  expectatic.n 
etically,  that  coming  so  late  of  peace  w’ith  Spain. 


from  the  land-service,  I  hoped 
that  I  should  not  be  prest  to  serve 
in  her  Majesty's  fleet  in  Fleet- 
street.*'  After  three  days  every 
man  w'onderd  to  see  me  at  liber- 
ty ;  but  though,  in  conscience, 
there  was  neither  rhyme  nor  rea¬ 
son  to  punish  me  for  going  to  see 
Tyrone  ;  yet  if  my  rhyme  had 
not  been  better  liked  of  then  my 


My  Lord  Keeper  is  a  widdow- 
er.  Doctor  Eaton  hath  eaten  the 
bishoprick  of  Ely  ;  all  the  clergy 
wish  him  choaked  with  it.  Mr. 
Edmondes  hath  been  with  the 
Dutchess  of  Burgundy,  and  well 
used  ;  and  she  speaketh  much 
honour  of  the  Queen,  which  moves 
great  hope  of  a  league.  You 
wonder  I  write  nothing  of  one 


reason,  ( I  mean  when  I  gave  the  I  believe  me  I  hear  nothing  ;  but  he 
young  Baron  of  Dungannon  an  •  is  where  he  was,  and  I  think  must 
Ariosto,)  I  think  1  had  lain  by  1  be,  till  these  great  businesses  be 
the  heels  for  it.  But  1  had  this  1  concluded.  Let  this  suflUce  from 
good  fortune,  that,  after  four  or  a  private  country  knight,  that 


five  days,  the  Queen  had  talked  of  ■  lives  among  clouted  shoes,  in  his 
me,  and  twice  talked  to  me,  '  fri/e  jacket  and  galloshes.  And 
though  very  briefly.  At  last  sue  who  envies  not  the  great  comman- 
gave  me  a  full  and  gracious  audi-  j  ders  of  Ireland,  but  hereby  com- 
ence  in  the  withdrawing  chamber  |  mends  himself  to  them. 


at  Whitehall,  where  herself  being 
accuser,  judge,  and  witness,  1  was 
cleared,  and  graciously  dismissed. 
What  should  I  say  !  1  seemed  to 
myself,  for  the  time,  like  St.  Paul, 
rapt  up  in  the  third  heaven,  where 
he  heard  wordes  not  to  be  uttered 
by  men  ;  for  neither  must  I  utter 
what  i  then  heard  :  until  1  come 
to  heaven,  I  shall  never  come  be¬ 
fore  a  statelier  judge  again,  nor 


Your  true  friend. 


JOHN  HARINCTON. 
Kelson^  near  Hathy 
Feh.  20,  1600. 


scientific  agitation. 


M.  r  Abbe  Chappee,  who  was 
sent  by  the  King  of  France,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Fiench  Academy,  to 
Siberia,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
one  that  can  temper  majesty,  wis-  i  Venus,  gives  us  a  striking  picture 
dom,  learning,  clioler,  and  favour  |  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  when 
better  than  her  Highness  did  at  '  the  moment  of  this  famous  obser- 
that  time.  In  the  discourse  you  i  vation  approached,  in  the  des- 
werenot  unspoken  of  her.  Yousliall  •  cription  of  his  own  feelings,  this 
hear  ere  long,  but  not  by  writ-  ^  traveller  may  be  admitted  as  good 
ing,  for  i  will  send  a  man.  Thus  authority.  A  few  hours  before 
much  I  adventure  to  write  by  this  ;  the  observation,  a  black  cloud  ap- 
boy  ;  but  I  trust  him  with  no  mes-  i  peared  in  the  sky  ;  the  idea  of  re- 
Sages.  I  omitted  no  opportunity  of  |  turning  to  Paris  after  such  a  long 
mentioning  and  gracing,  the  best  *  and  perilous  journey,  without  hav- 
I  could,  all  my  friends  while  I  |  ing  seen  the  transit  of  Venus  ;  the 
staid  at  London.  In  December  I  1  idea  of  the  disappointment  to  his 
came  hither,  but  since,  I  hear  little  '  king,  to  his  country,  to  ali  the  phi- 
and  do  nothing  but  sit  by  a  good  ,  losophcrs  in  F.urope,  threw’  him 
fire,  and  feed  my  lean  horses,  and  j  into  a  state  of  agitation  which 


hearken  for  good  news,  but  hear 


must  have  been  felt  to  be  conciev- 
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ed.  At  length  the  black  cloud 
vanished,  his  hopes  affected  him 
almost  as  much  as  his  fears  had 
done ;  he  fixed  his  telescope,  saw 
the  planet — his  eye  wandered  over 
the  immense  space  a  thousand 
times  in  a  minute  ;  his  secretary 
stood  on  one  side  with  his  pen  in 
his  hand  ;  his  assistant,  with  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  watch,  was  stationed 
on  the  other  side.  The  moment 
of  the  total  immersion  arrived,  the  | 
agitated  philosopher  was  seized 
with  an  universal  shivering,  and 
could  scarcely  command  his 
thoughts  sufhcienlly  to  secure  the 
observation.  ,* 

EXTRACT  FROM  “THE  ORPHAN,** 

A  TALE  BY  MRS.  OPIE. 

[Mrs.  Opie,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  tender  and  empassioned 
authoresses  of  the  day.  Her  story 
of  the  Mother  and  Daughter  is 
complimented  by  the  best  review¬ 
ers  in  Europe,  as  being  the  most 
pathetic  and  the  most  natural  in  its 
pathos,  of  any  fictitious  narrative  in 
the  language.  The  Orphan,  from 
which  the  following  lines  are  selec¬ 
ted,  is  highly  interesting  ;  they 
are  supposed  to  he  written  by  a 
young  woman  of  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  sentiments,  in  love  with  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  unconscious  of  the  at¬ 
tachment.  ;  but  she  suffers  “  con¬ 
cealment  dike  a  worm  i’the  hud,*’ 
to  prey  upon  her  happiness.] 

Not  one  kind  look— one  friendly  word! 

Wilt  thou  in  chilling  silence  sit ; 

Nor  through  the  social  hour  afford 
One  cheering  smile,  or  beam  of  wit  ? 

Yet  still,  absorb'd  in  studious  care, 
Neglect  to  waste  one  look  on  me  ; 

For  then  my  happy  eyes  may  dare 
'I'o  gaze  and  dwell  uncheck'd  on  thee. 

And  still  in  silence  sit,  nor  deign 
One  gentle  precious  word  to  say  ; 

For  silent  I  may  then  remain. 

Nor  let  my  voice  my  soul  betray. 


This  falt’ring  voice,  these  conscious  eyes, 
My  throbbing  heart  too  plainly  speak ; 
There  timid  hopeless  passion  lies, 

And  bids  it  silence  keep,  and  break. 

To  me  how  dear  this  twilight  hour. 
Cheer’d  by  the  faggot’s  varying  blaze  ! 
If  this  be  mine,  1  ask  no  more 

On  morn’s  refulgent  light  to  gaze  ; 

For  now,  while  on  his  glowing  cheek 
I  see  the  fire’s  red  radiance  fall, 

The  darkest  seat  1  softly  seek, 

And  gaze  on  him,  unseen  by  all. 

His  folded  arms,  his  studious  brow. 

His  thoughtful  eye,  unmark’d,  I  see ; 
Nor  could  his  voice  or  words  bestow 
So  dear,  so  true  a  joy  on  me. 

But  he  forgets  that  I  am  near — 

Fame,  future  fame,  in  thought  he  seeks. 
To  him  ambition’s  paths  appear. 

And  bright  the  sun  of  science  breaks. 

His  heart  with  ardent  hope  is  fill’d  ; 

His  prospects  full  of  beauty  bloom : 
But,  oh  I  my  heart  despair  has  chill’d, 

My  only  prospect  is — the  tomb  ! 

One  only  boon  from  heaven  I  claim. 

And  may  it  grant  the  fond  desire  ! 
That  I  may  live  to  hear  his  fame, 

And  in  that  throb  of  joy  expire^ 

One  little  moment,  short  as  blest. 

Compassion  I.ovc’s  soft  semblance 
wore. 

My  meagre  form  he  fondly  press’d, 

And  on  his  beating  bosom  bore. 

His  frame  with  strong  emotion  shook, 
And  kindness  .tun’d  each  falt’ring 
word  ; 

While  I,  surpris’d,  with  anxious  look 
I’he  meaning  of  his  glance  explor’d. 

But  soon  my  too  experienc’d  Uear^ 

Read  nought  but  generous  pitty  tllere 
I  felt  presumptuous  hope  depart, 

And  all  again  was  dark  despair. 

Yet  still,  is  memory  stilK  itiy  heart 
Lives  o’er  that  fleeting  bliss  again  ; 

I  feel  his  glance,  his  touch,  impart 
Emotion  through  each  bursting  vein. 

And  “  Once  (I  cry)  those  eyes  so  sweet 
**  On  me  with  fondness  deign’d  to  shine  ; 
“  For  once  I  felt  liis  bosom  beat 
“  Against  the  conscious  throbs  of  mine  1* 

Nor  shall  the  dear  remembrance  die 
While  aught  of  life  to  me  is  given  ; 

But  sooth  ray  last  convulsive  sigh. 

And  be,  till  then,  my  joy — my  heaven. 
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“  Killi”  says  De  La  Mettrie,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  rely  on  my 
memory  after  alapse  of  thirty  years, 
“  kill  your  patient  by  an  exact  con¬ 
formity  to  the  established  rules,  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fashionable  practice, 
and  you  will  be  allowed  to  have 
done  your  best,  whilst  the  heir  will 
applaud,  and  the  widow  pay  your 
bill,  with  tears  of  unfeigned  joy ; 
you  will  live  wiih  credit  and  satis¬ 
faction,  an  orthodox  practitioner, 
and  a  fine  man. 

“  In  another  instance,  save  a  sick 
man’s  life  by  listening  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  departing  a  little  from 
the  beaten  path,  and  you  will  draw 
down  on  your  devoted  head,  the 
abuse  of  every  little  whipster  in 
physic,  and  every  old  woman  in  the 
parish  ;  you  will*be  proclaimed  a 
dangerous  man,  and  probably  be 
prosecuted  for  your  pains.” 


A  DIFFICULT  WORD. 

A  certain  dame,  at  a  country 
school,  who  had  never  been  able 
to  compass  the  W’ord  Nehuebadnex- 
xary  used  to  desire  her  pupils  to 
call  it  Naxarethf  and  let  it  pass. 


sensibility. 

Dominique  de  Vic,  governor  of 
Amiens,  of  Calais  and  vice-admi- 
tal  always  made  par¬ 

ticular  enquiry  in  whatever  place 
he  commanded,  for  tlie  merchants 
and  ariihceffi  of  reputable  charac¬ 
ter,  and  on  being  informed  who 
they  were  and  where  they  lived,  he 
would  visit  them  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  request 
them  to  dine  with  him.  Of  this 
amiable  man,  history  relates  these 
two  affecting  anecdotes. 

In  the  year  158(>,  he  lost  the 
calf  of  his  right  leg  by  a  gun-shot, 
and  though  the  part  was  well  cur¬ 
ed,  yet  he  could  not  attempt  to 


ride  on  horseback,  without  experi¬ 
encing  the  most  excruciating  pain 
in  his  wounded  leg,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  he  retired  to 
Guyenne.  He  had  lived  there  a- 
bout  three  years,  wJien  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Third,  and  the  embarravmentsof 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  great 
need  in  w’hich  he  stood  of  all  his 
ood  servants.  He  directly  had 
is  leg  cut  off,  sold  part  of  his  es- 
tates,  entered  into  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vice  once  more,  and  rendered  him 
the  most  signal  service  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Ivri. 

Two  days  after  this  great  prince 
w’as  assassinated,  De  Vic  going 
through  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie, 
and  seeing  the  spot  on  which 
this  horrid  murder  was  committed, 
he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and 
died  next  morning. 


GENERAL  TERMS 

Are,  as  it  were,  but  the  tndort- 
ments  upon  the  bundles  of  our  ideas; 
they  are  useful  to  those  who  have 
collected  a  number  of  ideas,  but 
utterly  useless  to  those  who  have 
no  collection  ready  for  class! iica- 
tion  ;  nor  should  we  be  in  a  hurry 
to  tie  up  the  bundles,  till  we  are 
sure  that  the  collection  is  tolerably 
complete ;  the  trouble,  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  tlie  shame  of  untying  them 
late  in  life,  is  felt  even  by  superior 
minds.  “  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
“  I  dont  like  to  have  any  of  my  o- 
pinions  attacked.  1  have  made  up 
my  faggf't,  and  if  you.  draw  out 
[  one,  voii  weaken  the  whole  hnn- 
I  die.” 

I  BON  MOT  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

j  Tacitus  relates  that  some  am- 

!  bassadots  from  a  city  in  Asia  came 
I  to  comgratulate  the  Emperor,  that 
‘  a  laurel  liad  lately  sprung  up,  and 
flourisheef  on  the  altar  which  was 
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dedicated  to  his  Honour.  The 
Emperor,  indignant  at  the  absurd 
flattery,  and  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  also  equivocal,  replied 
with  a  laugh,  “  Apparet  quam 
ssEpe  accendatis.^*  It  is  very  plain 
then  that  you  do  not  light  a  fire 
there  my  friends. 


AN  EPIGRAM. 


The  following  verses  were  made 
on  a  Farmer-General,  who  had 
rai^ed  immense  sums  by  extortion, 
and  at  his  death  had  built  an  alms¬ 
house. 

Ha«  Matho  mendicis  fecit  juslissimus  sede^; 
Hos  &  inendicos  fi-ccrat  ante  Maiho. 

IMITATED. 

Matthew  by  all  it  is  confest, 

At  length  has  plac’d  his  soul  at  rc5l  ; 

To  luispitaU  his  wealth  convey’d. 

And  feeds  tho«e  l>egKars  wlu>ni  he  made. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


lORhIGN. 

An  interesting  nnalysis  of  coffee  has 
lately  been  made  by  M.  Cadet, aj>ot!ieca-  1 
ry  in  ordinary  to  the  French  Imperial  ’ 
hnuH-hold,  from  which  it  at>|>ears  that  j 
the  berries  in  abundance,  j 

much  galbc  acid,  a  resin,  a  concrete  essen-  ' 
tbi  oil,  some  albumen,  and  a  volatile  a-  i 
romatic  principle.  'J’o  these  may  l>e  ad¬ 
ded  such  as  arc  found  in  most  vegetables, 
viz.  Hire,  potash,  chaicoal,  iron,  &e 
Roasting  developes  the seduble  principles; 
but  it  ought  to  be  moderate,  if  it  be  wish¬ 
ed  to  perserve  the aeroma,  andnot  decom¬ 
pose  the  acid,  the  gum,  and  the  rc*in. 

.  Mochacoffee  is  of  all  other  kinds  most  aro¬ 
matic  and  resinous.  M.  Cadet  advi-scs 
that  loffec  l>e  neither  roasted  nor  info- 
iSed  till  the  day  it  is  intended  to  be  drank. 

DOMHJJTIC. 

CHAPMAN’S  SELECT  SPEECHES. 

We  have  perused  the  three  volumes 
iof  eloquence,  compiled  by  Mr.  Otapman, 
jwhich  have  already  appeared  in  Boston 

iwlth  unmingled  satisfaction.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  exhibit  in  the  selection  much 
fchastity  of  taste,  and-in  the  several  in¬ 


troductions  much  acquaintance  with  po¬ 
litical  events.  But  the  chief  cause  which 
contributes  to  the  merit  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  is  the  rareness  of  many  of  the  speech¬ 
es.  We,  therefore,  anxiously  expect  the 
appearance  of  the  two  additional  volumes, 
which  we  understand  arc  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  •  The  exquisite  specimens 
of  eloquence  with  which  the  whole  of 
these  volumes  are  to  be  stored,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  all  the  most'  famous  speeches  on 
the  Slave  Trade;  Curran’s  celebrated 
speeches  on  Finertv’s,  Headfort’s,  and 
Howiin's  trials  ;  together  with  his  famous 
argument  on  the  city  election  before  the 
Common  Council  of  Dublin,  and  in  the 
case  of  Ju.'.t ice  Johnson ;  several  of  Mr, 
Erskine’s  most  remarkable  effusion.s  of  eU> 
oqucncc :  Edmund  Burke's  speeches ; 
l.ord  Chatham  on  the  Boston  Port  Bill  * 
William  Pitt  on  several  important  ques¬ 
tions  ;  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  on  the  bill  “  to  im¬ 
prove  and  amend  the  state  of  representa- 
tiou  of  tlie  people  in  Ireland  ;”  Mr.  Fox 
on  the  Westminster  election,  and  on  sev¬ 
eral  other  questions  of  importance  ;  and 
it  is  said  the  noted  essay  of  Wm.  Gcrrad 
Hamilton  (conimoniy  known  by  the 
name  «»f  single-speech  Hamilton,)  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  others  equally  scarce  and 
valuable.  Mackintosh’s  splendid  defence 
of  Peltier  for  a  libel  against  Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte,  will  also  appear  in  these  volumes. 
M.:ckintosh,  who  now  holds  an  honora¬ 
ble  st.ition  in  the  F'ast  Indies,  is  perhaps 
as  much  cclcl>rated  ?s  any  modern  ora¬ 
tor,  for  riclujess  of  diction,  warmth  of 
colouring,  and  force  of  observ'at  ion. 
rhe  last  volume  will  contain  the  most 
celebrated  ex.imples  of  the  oratory  of  our 
own  country. 

We  cannot  but  recommend  this  under¬ 
taking  to  every  man  of  taste,  letters  and 
eloquence  in  the  country. 

W.  Elagrove,  has  published,  Thr  Poiite 
Amatory^  Soirgster ;  being  a  selection  of 
delicate,  pathetic,  and  elegant  SONGS; 
designed  chiefly  for  the  ladies — with  an 
appendix  containing  a  selection  of  ^v- 
lar  nnv  xongt. 

Proposals  arc  issued  by  William  Weeks 
of  Portland,  for  publishing  a  publication 
entitled  ABRACADABR/\  To  be  prin¬ 
ted  oo  13  pages, duodecimo,  price  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  payable  on  delivery,  and* 
will  probably  average  about  one  number 
in  a  month— chough  no  specific  time  ts  al¬ 
lowed  for  its  appearance. 
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THE  OLD  SOLDIER. 

\From  Mrs,  Robinsons  novels  the 
Daughter^ 


Like  their  grandmother  Eve,  I  have  led 
the  gay  band, 

Natural  I  Or  like  Venus,  have  taught  them  to 
t  bless.” 


O  Pity  !  if  thy  holy  tear  | 

Immortal  d^ks  the  wing  of  time  { 
*Tis  when  the  soldier’s  honour’d  bier 
Demands  the  glitt’ring  drop  sublime; 
For  who,  from  busy  life  remov’d 
Such  glorious,  dang’rous  toil  has  prov'd, 
As^ptf,  who  on  th’ embattled  plain 
Lies,  nobly  slain  ! 

He^  who  forsakes  his  native  shore 
To  meet  the  whizzing  ball  of  death  ; 
Who,  mid  the  battle’s  fateful  roar. 
Resigns  his  ling’ring,  parting  breath ; 
Who,  when  the  dead’ning  din  is  done. 

So  well  deserves  as  valour’s  son, 

The  proud,  the  lasting  wreath  of  fame. 

To  grace  his  name  ? 

Hard  is  his  fate,  the  sultry  day 

To  wander  o’er  the  burning  plain  ; 

All  night  to  waste  the  hours  away. 

Mid  howling  winds  and  beating  rain. 
To  talk,  O  vision  sadly  sweet  ! 

W’ith  her  his  eyes  will  never  meet, 

And  find  at  mom's  returning  gleam 
’T  was  but  a  dream  ! 

To  mark  the  haughty  brow  severe  ; 

To  hear  th’  imperious,  stern  comnund  : 
To.  heave  the  sigh,  to  drop  the  tear. 
While  mem’ry  paints  his  native  land. 
To  know,  the  laurel  he  has  won, 

Twines  round  the  brow  of  fortune’s  son. 
While  be^  when  strength  and  youth  are 
flown, 

Shall  die  unkno’wn  ! 


TASTE  AND  FASHION. 


BY  MRS.  ROBINSON. 

Says  Fashion  to  Taste,  “  I  am  strangely 
perplex’d. 

For  nothing  to  please  me  you  bring; 

With  whims  and  with  changes  for  ever 
I'm  vex’d 

.  And  atill  fancy  is  wild  on  the  wing  ! 

'Al  I’ve  invented  all  things  that  caprice  can 
devise, 

^have  mingled  all  colours— and  still 

The  leaders  of  Fashion  her  fancy  despise 
And  in  ridicule,  laugh  at  my  skill ! 

I  have  dress’d  and  undress’d  th^air 
nymphs  of  our  land. 

I’ve  display’d  ev’ry  charm  they  possess; 


And  *tis  therefore  they  scorn  you,”  cri. 
ed  Taste  with  a  smile  ; 

,  “  You  have  left  them  no  charm  to  dis- 

I  play ! 

When  I  led  the  blyth  phalanx,  I  taught 
them  the  while 

To  be  sparing,  and  decent^  and  gay. 

^  told  them  that  beauty,  when  seen  by  all 
eyes. 

Would  the  proud  charm  of  novelty 
lose  ; 

And  that  he  is  most  constant  who  fair* 
lessly  sighs, —  1 

She  most  happy  who  learns  to  refuse!” 

I  T.et  the  daughters  of  fashion  to  Truth 
then  give  ear  : 

!  Let  them  bUe  the  fair  charms  they  pos¬ 
sess  ; 

I  And  tributes  of  Fame  at  their  feet  shall 
i  appear , 

I  And  mankind  shall  their  triumph  confen 
1  THE  GREENLAND  HUNTER. 

I  BY  MR.  AMPHLETT. 

Cold  are  the  breezes  on  Greenland’s  eoait, 
i  Where  breakers  of  ice  meet  the  billow; 

:  But  Love  is  the  Greenland  Hunter’s  host, 
His  pole-star,  his  pilot,  his  pillow. 

Joyous  he  welcomes  the  i.'lar  ray, 

Dancing  the  twilight  all  aw'ay. 

When  the  sun  o’er  his  hazy  horizon  rides, 
In  his  radient  course  thus  surrounding; 

'  In  his  fur-clad  sledge,  through  the  valley 
I  he  slides, 

I  Where  the  Bear  and  the  Beaver  are 
bounding. 

How  jovial  the  sports  of  a  Green¬ 
land  day, 

Hunting  the  six  months’  sun  away! 

Pale  is  the  light  of  the  polar-star, 

From  the  chase  that  directs  him  so 
weary, 

When  the  sun  in  the  ocean  sinks  his  car, 
And  consigns  him  to  darkness  so  dreary; 

Then  how  sweet  in  the  arms  of  hit 
love  to  lay. 

Slumbering  the  six  months’  night  a- 
way  ! 
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